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AN EDITOR’s PREDICAMENT. 

We often hear from persons professing to ab- 
hor slavery, that those who are exerting them- 
selves to effect its abolition, ‘“‘do not work it 
right.““—It is highly probable that there has not 
yet been a. plan devised by ingenuity, or acted 
upon by benevolence, the object of which was 
to restore their natural rights to all men, and 
secure them in the possession, which has not 
been met with, “you will never abolish slavery 
by such means.” To the sanguine, and ardent, 
the sentiment is revolting—the effect is chill- 
ing. To the experienced, and reflecting, it is 
but another evidence, that nothing short of un- 
remitting perseverance, can accomplish the 
righteous work—and such can say ‘‘come broth- 
er” to every one who evinces an honest desire 
toaidin advancing it. Aware that the varieties 
of human thought and feeling, can neither be 
coerced, or reasoned, into uniformity, they per- 
ceive how this variety may be made as useful 
in the moral, as diversity of forms, are beautiful 
in the material world, 


We are not discouraged, therefore, when 
some reproach us with timidity, and an undue 
regard for the feelings of the oppressor—nor 
when others censure us, for the harshness of 
our denunciations against him: While diver- 
sity of temperament prevails amongst human 
beings these things must be—editors know that 
they are. Scarcely a week passes away which 
does not bring to our ears, both praise and blame— 
noris this all—occasionally they are both meted 
out to us, for the samecourse. This being our pre- 
dicament, and not knowing to whom to apply 
for better direction, than that which we our- 
selves, after some experience, and much inves- 
tigation, honestly, and firmly believe to be right, 
we find most peace in pursuing undeviatingly 
that course which is marked out to us from the 
existing state of things. 


We wish it to be distinctly understood, that 
our reprehensions apply not to any—to what- 
ever extent they may be slave-holders—who 
are making arrangements, in accordance with 
their own conscientious views, for the extinc- 
tion of a system which they feel is wrong: nei- 
ther do our commendations embrace any, how- 
ever they may be associated, but such as exer- 
cise their minds, in devising the best means to 








—— 
aid the cause of emancipation, and who fail not 


to attempt the execution. Itis only those who 
profess an abhorrence of slavery, yet do nothing 
—and those who admit the “abstract question” 
unequivocally, yet hold on to the slave tena- 
ciously, whose foot our shoe will fit. We 
can therefore say to all the friends of the right- 
eous cause—slaveholders or non-slaveholders, 
(for we well know that there are, with both, 
those who long for universal enfranchisement, ) 
let each, in the way he believes best adapted to 
secure the end, contribute to promote the great 
and good work; and though the roads you take 
may, in the beginning, diverge at considerable 
angles, and may be all, more or less circuitous, 
the travellers in them, being guided by the same 
compass, with the same attractions—will ar- 
rive at the same point at last. With universal 
equal rights for the polar star, and justice the 
unerring needle, ultimately the Vessel of Free- 
dom must land ina safe port; where the tem- 
pests of tyranny shall serve but to purify the 
atmosphere, and prevent the unhealthful calms 
of morbid apathy. Anchored in such moorings 
—there she must continue to ride in safety for 
ever. 
ANTI-COLONIZATION. 

We have received a pamphlet, containing an 
Address to the public, issued by a Committee 
representing a large proportion of the colored 
people of New-York, in answer to an Address 
from the African Colonization Society. Our 
readers have had the promise of a specimen of 
their argument upon this subject ; and the fol- 
lowing extracts, from the address in question, 
will give a tolerably gocd idea of the ground 
they take in opposing the doctrines and meas- 
ures of that institution. wae 

We like to see a discussion of this important 
subject. If the African Colonization System is 
founded upon a proper basis; if it is calculated 
essentially to aid the cause of Emancipation, 
this will furnish occasions to produce every 
variety of argument in proof of it. 


An article from the pen of a colored man in 
favor of Colonization, recently appeared in the 
American Spectator, We have been requested 
to insert it ; and shall probably give it a place in 
our next number, 
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“In testin inst the sentiments and 
dedtarsifons to Suk’ prejudice with which the 
above noticed “address” and ‘ resolutions” 
abound, we are well aware of the power and 
influence we have attempted to resist. The 
gentlemen named as officers of the ‘‘ Coloniza- 
tion Society” are men of high standing, their 
dictum is law in morals with our community; 
but we, who feel the effect of their proscrip- 
tion, indulge the hope of an impartial hearing. 
““We believe many of those gentlemen are our 
friends, and we hope they all mean well; we 
care not how inany Colonization Societies they 
form to send slaves from the south to a place 
where they may enjoy freedom; and if they can 
“ drain the ocean with a bucket,” may send 
** with their own consent,”’ the as a. free 
red lation: but we solemnly protest 
“ that Christian philanthropy which in ac- 
knowledging our wrongs commits a greater by 
’ wus. The conscientious man would not 
kill the animal, but cried ‘‘ mad dog,” and the 
rabble tched him. These gentlemen ac- 
knewledge the anomaly of that political ethicks 
which makes a distinction between man and 
man, when its foundation is “ that all men are 
born equal,” and ess in common ‘ una- 
lienable rights,”’ and to justify the withholding 
of these “ rights” would proclaim to foreigners 
that we are “a distinct and inferior race,”’ with- 
out religion or morals, and implying that our 
condition cannot be improved here because there 
exists an unconquerable prejudice in the whites 
towards us. We absolutely deny these positions, 
aud we call upon the learned author of the ‘‘ad- 
dress” for the indications of distinction between 
usand other men. There are different colors 
among all species of animated creation. A dif- 
ference of color is not a difference ef species.— 
Our structure and organization are the same, 
and not distinct from other men; and in what re- 
spects are we inferior? Our political condition 
we admit renders us less respectable, but does 
it prove us an inferior part of the human fami- 
ly? Inferior indeed we are as to the means 
which we possess of becoming wealthy and 
learned men, and it would argue well for the 
cause of justice, humanity, and true religion, if 
the reverend gentlemen whose names are found 
at the bottom of President Duer’s address, in- 
stead of showing their benevolence by laboring 
to move us some 4000 miles off, were to engage 
actively in the furtherance of plans for the im- 
ement of our moral and political condition 
the country of our birth. It is too late now 
to brand with inferiority any one of the races of 
mankind. We ask for proof. Time was when 
it was thought impossible to civilize the red 
man. Wet our own country presents a practi- 
cal refutation of the vain assertion in the Cher- 
okees, among whom intelligence and refinement 
are seen in somewhat fairer proportions than 
are exhibited by some of their white neighbors. 
In the language of a writer of expanded views 
and truly noble senfiments, “‘the blacks must be 
regarded as the real authors of most of the arts 
sciences which give the whites at present 
the advantages over them. While Greece and 
Rome were yet barbarous, we find the light of 
learning and improvement emanating from this, 
by ipposition, degraded and accursed continent 
Aft out of the midst of this very wool- 
ly-haired, flat-nosed, thick lipped, coal black 
‘some persons are tempted to station 


topic, and we say with the same writer, the 

blacks had a long and glorious day: and after 

what they have been and done, it argues not so 

much a mistaken theory, as sheer ignorance of 
the most notorious historical facts, to pretend 

that they are naturally inferior to the whites. 

‘«* There does exist in the United States a pre- 

judice against us, but is it unconquerable? Is it 

not in the power of these gentlemen to subdue 

it? If their object is to benefit us, why not bet- 

ter our condition here? What keeps us down 

but the want of wealth? Why do we not accumu- 

late wealth? Simply because we are not en- 

couraged. If we wish to give our boys a clas- 
sical education, they are refused admission into 
your colleges. If we consume our means in 
giving them a mercantile education, you will 
not employ them as clerks; if they are taught 
navigation, you will not employ them as cap- 
tains. If we make them mechanics, you will 
not encourage them, nor will white mechanics 
work in the same shop with them. And with 
all these disabilities, like a mill-stone about. us, 
because’ we cannot point out our States- 
men, and Lawyers, we are called an inferior 
race.” 

“Finally, we hope that those who have so 
eloquently pleaded the cause of the Indian, will 
at least endeavor to preserve consistence in 
their conduct. They put no faith in Georgia, 
although she declares that the Indians, shall not 
be removed but ‘ with their own consent.”— 
Can they blame us if we attach the same credit 
to the declaration, that they mean to colonize 
us, “only with our consent?” 





* Alexander H. Everitt. Esq. vide his work 
entitled America, or a General Survey, &c. &c. 
pp. 212. 205. 


—- 


COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

In the African Repository for February, may 
be found the proceedings of the. Colonization 
Society in January last. There is no inconsid- 
erable display of eloquence and feeling in their 
deliberations. Our space does not permit us to 
go into detail; we will not, however, resist the 
desire to extract a resolution offered by the 
tton. Mr. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey. 


** Resolved, That in the opinion of this meet- 
ing the slave trade is notto be suppresed, with- 
out more united and vigorous exertions on the 
part of the several governments of christendom, 
and that both Humanity and Religion, invoke 
all conscientious and enlightened statesmen to 
consider ard adopt more effectual measures, for 
putting down forever this abominable traffic.” 


We can most heartily respond te the senti- 
ment of this resolution; and we remain to be, 
as we have ever been, of opinion, that though 
all means may ‘“‘work together for good,” the 
most effectual, for ‘putting down the traffic” 
abroad, is TO PUT IT DOWN AT HOME. 

The preacher who says, ‘‘do as I say—not as 
I do,” may be praised for his wit; but he, who 
shews in his practice, that he believes his own 
precepts, gives proof of wisdom--he makes pros- 
elytes.. The permission of the domestic, and 








which 
ata steer low intermediate point between men 
and monkeys.”* “It is needless to dwell on this 


\ interdiction of the foreign slave trade, is ob- 
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served by friends and foes—and the failure in|} Whites — - - : $43,000 
the latter, as in the case of the moral teacher, || free nativesofmix’d blood 426,000 
5 Free Blacks - - 159,000 
may be more dependant on a want of consisten- : 1,428,000 
b 
cy, than many are aware. Black Slaves - 1,728,000 
Slaves of mixed blood 202,000 
—————. 1,930,000 
DANISH AND BRITISH COLONIES. Indians . a 3 = 259,400 
The circumstance of the Danish Government 
having decreed that the free colored inhabitants esi deareg 


of St. Croix shall henceforth be placed upon a 
par with the whites is noticed, approvingly, in 
many of the papers in the United. States. It is, 
certainly a subject of gratification to philanthro- 
pists. But why is the fact not more generally 
made known, that the British Government has 
adopted similar measures in its unchartered col- 
onies? The Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter, 
for November, 1830, now lying be#ére us, states 
that, by sundry orders in Council the free blacks 
of Trinidad,St.Lucia,and the Cape of Good Hope, 
have been admitted to all the rights and privi- 
leges of white citizens, and it is believed, that 
similar regulations have been made in Demerara, 
Berbice, Mauritius, and the other colonies, sub- 
ject to the immediate government of the Crown. 
A lesson, this, for our “‘republican”’ statesmen! 

BRITISH WEST-INDIA POPULATION. 

The following table shows the relative pro- 
portion of the Whites, Slaves, and Free Blacksin 
the British West India, which will be read with 
interest : 





Chartered Col. Whites. Slaves. Free Blacks. 
Bermuda, 5,500 4,650 500 
Bahamas, 4,000 9,500 2,800 
Jamaica, 15,000 331,000 40,000 
Virgin Isles, 860 5,400 607 
St.Christopher’s 1,809 19,500 2,500 
Nevis, 800 9,000 1,800 
Antigua, 2,000 30,000 4,500 
Mont-Serra, 500 6,000 700 
Dominica, 800 14,500 3,600 
Barbadoes, 15,000 81,000 5,000 
St. Vincent’s, 1,300 23,500 2,000 
Grenada, 800 24,500 3,700 
Tobago, 350 12,700 1,200 
Crown Colonies 
St. Lucia, 1,100 13,500 4,000 
Trinidad, 13,500 23,000 16,000 
Horduras, 300 2,450 2,800 
Demerara, 3,000 70,000 6,000 
Berbice, 600 21,000 1,000 
C. Good Hepe, 43,000 35,000 29,000 
Manritius, 8,000 76,000 15,100 
Total, 108,150 812,700 143,707 


POPULATION OF BRAZIL. 

The reader is referred to Walsh’s ‘“‘ Notes on 
Brazil,” for an exceedingly interesting state- 
ment of the population, &c. of that country. 
From this it appears that the number, (divided 


into different Castes,) in 1819, stood as fol- 
lows: 


We add the following remarks upon this sub- 
ject from the “Eclectic Review,” as appended 
to Dr. Walsh’s statement : 


‘The importation of slaves, which has been 
increasing ‘in a proportion frightful beyond 
comparison,’ under the new order of thinge, 
mustalso have swelled the aggregate population, 
unless we suppose that the waste of human life 
has been proportionally dreadful. During the 
last ten years, according to the returns furnish- 
ed by Dr. Walsh, upwards of 300,000 slaves en- 
tered the port of Rio alone ; the imports having 
latterly risen from 15,000 to between 40 an 
50,000 a-year. The number imported into Ba- 
hia, is not given. In 1824, we knew that it 
amounted to 3137, of whom 962 were re-expor- 
ted to Rio de Janeiro and Rio Grande ; and the 
number imported into Bahia during the first 
half of 1825, exhibited a similar proportion.— 
Supposing this to be the average number for the 
ten years, and making the necessary deduction 
for re-exportation to Rio, we shall have to add 
from 20 to 25,000 slaves to the above estimate. 
If, then, the previous slave population of Brazil 
has not decreased in the same proportion, theiF 
total numbers must now considerably exceed 
two millions; say 2,200,000. 


OUR OWN VIEWS. 
, Having given in our last,extracts from the pro- 
ceedings of the Free Produce Societies,we feel 
induced to throw some thoughts, which have 
suggested themselves, before our readers. 

Why do any say that abstinence from the 
products of slave-labor can effect nothing ?— 
Surely, they do not reflect; for in the first place, 
is it not something to the individual, to know 
that he has washed his hands of the guilt of op- 
pression? That which is done intelligently and 


| conscientiously makes a better man ; and as men 


become consistently better, their influence ig 
extended—others observe the advantages they 
have from a rigid compliance with the requisi- 
tions of duty, and it is impossible but that they 
should desire those advantages for themselves 
—this desire very naturally will lead them, as 
it led those, to whose condition they aspire— 
for the peace here spoken of, is only to be had 
on the common terms—namely: to ascertain 
intrinsic right and conform to it.—All truths 
are facts, or directly deduced frem them. The 
sentiment just expressed, that the example of 
the virtuous, though silent and offen unper- 
ceived, is nevertheless operative, is a well at- 
tested fact. To whose mind it was first sugges- 








| ted, that the consumer of the products of slaye- 
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labor was accessary to oppression, is not 
known: it is known, however, that but 
few years have elapsed since it claimed 
the attention of some isolated individuals, 
who, however highly they ranked in other 
respects, had the lustre of their greatness 
obscured in the vision of their admirers, by this 
sveck of innovation—this mist of enthusiastic, it 
may be fanatic eccentricity —Now, hundreds 
bear the same testimony, and thousands have 
it under serious consideration. Iftwenty years 
ago, the example of a conscientious man con- 
vinced his neighbor in a year—the two, each 
his man in the next, and so on, ina geometric 
series whose annual ratio of progression, is two 
(and this it is believed existing associations will 
establish, up to this time) how long would it 
take to convince every one whose pecuniary 
interests are not opposed ? 

Letit not be inferred that there is any implied 
indifference to other modes of arresting the 
enormous evil of slavery; the distinct object of 
this article is to defend abstinence in those who 
prastice it, and to recommend the propriety ol 
itto the consideration of others. 

MORE OF THE FLORIDA PAMPHLET. 

In our last we commenced a hasty review of 
this tract. Considering the imperfections of 
that hurried attempt, together with the want of 
space in our little work, we should be glad if 
the pamphlet itself, could fall into the hands of 
every reader of the the “Genius.” We will 
make some further extracts. 

After treating briefly of the causes, and the 
progress of the Haytien Revolution, the author 
says: 

“The fall, and final extinction of its colonial 
power, and its subsequent re-establishment un- 
der a free and independent government of ne- 

es in our vicinity, furnishes, in a variety of 
cidents which took place during its whole 
course, abundant examples of situation, occur- 
rences, and facts, from which we may establish 
cousequences that would apply to almost every 


possible situation in which we could imagine 
slaves of asimilar class to our own to be placed.” 


He then proceeds to state, that during the 
conflict between the contending parties, 


**The slaves were armed by their masters, 
and protected themselves and families while they 
made abundant crops of coffee. In short, when 
we come to consider the massacres and blood- 
shed necessarily attending such a horrid revolu- 
tion, where a vastnumber of slaves were forced 





See his inference : 


**From all these facts it follows, that under a 
just and prudent system of management, negroes 
are a safe, permanent, productive and growin 
property, and easily governed; that they are not 
naturally desirous of change, but are sober, dis- 
creet, honest and obliging; are less troublesome, 
and possess a much better moral character than 
the ordinary class of corrupted whites of similar 
condition. For the truth of this observation, 
I appeal to every slave holder in the south, who 
has had an opportunity of witnessing the con- 
duct of white laborers who come annually to 
seek work from the north, whether the common 
plantation negroes do not conduct themselves 
much better andare ofa more respectable moral 
character.” 


He then adds: 


** Their strong attachment to their homes, to 
their women and children, and to domestic life, 
are likewise great securities for their good be- 
haviour; which, with a fair and equitable allow- 
ance of clothes and provisions, kind treatment 
when sick, and fair words when well, will, in 
most cases, insure,good behaviour, obedience and 
attachment. Under these circumstances they 
will, without grumbling, and with very little 
corporeal punishment, perform a great deal of 
valuable labor in a year, and with profit and 
satisfaction to the owner, who if prudent, will 
soon find himself in easy circumstances, and 
feel happy in experiencing the attachment, con- 
fidence, and good will ofa grateful and happy 
people. Our laws to regulate slaves are entirely 
founded on terror. It would be worth while to 
try the experiment of asmall mixture of reward 
with the punishment—such as allowing them 
the free use of Sunday, as a market day and ju- 
bilee, which I have observed had a good effect 
in all foreign countries, alsoin Louisiana. The 
laws of the southern states are exclusively con- 
structed for the protection of whites, and vexa- 
tious tyranny over the persons and properties of 
every colored person, whose oath can in no 
case be admitted as evidence against a white per- 
son. Policy and self-preservation require, to 
render the co-operative system beneficial, that 
slaves must be kept under wholesome and just 
restraint, which must always create some degree 
of resistance more or less to Patriarchal auth- 
ority; to counterbalance which, the interest and 
co-operation of the free colored people, is abso- 
lutely necessary, when the white population is 
scanty.” 


** The Policy generally pursued by our own 
slave holding state governments with regard to 
free colored people, and that pursued by foreign, 
colonial and other slave holding governments, 
is directly opposite. In the latter, the free co- 
lored people have fonnd it their interest uni- 
versally and decidedly to place themselves in the 
scale of the whites, or in opposition te the 
slaves. A slave who saves my life by rescuing 
it from assassins at the risk of his own; or who 
saves the lives and properties of a whole com 
munity by informing against conspirators, must 





into a state of licentious anarchy, and led on 
by partizans blinded by revolutionary fury, who 


still remain a slave! and what a dreadful feeling 
of general resentment must orginate from such 
a source of injustice! No wonder (with such 


ty no quarter on either side, it is astonishing } jaws) at the universal antipathy and detestation 


the slaves now liberated, should have so 
soon returned to a ble and quiet state of 
domestic order, and again, admitted whites to re- 
side peaceably among them, and enjoy all the 
pre-eminence that condition could give.” 


- 


against slavery, thus identified with tyranny and 
the most oppressive cruelty.” 


In page 12 he asks—and as we think, from a 
well reasoned conviction of human wants—? 
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just, and generous sense of human rights: “ Is | 
there any thing worthy of acceptance, that can 
be offered to a slave, but FREEDOM?” 

If readers can admit, for a while that power 
and right are not synonims, they will find 
something worthy their attention, in what fol- 
lows—it states some very important facts; shows 
the writer to be a close observer—an accurate, 
and cogent reasoner—and his tacit predictions, 
may one day, be verefied, albiet they do not 
purport to emanate from any thing supernatu- 
ral. 


“ A very common argument against free co- 
lored people’s testimony being admitted as evi- 
dence in all cases is, that their moral character 
is not generally so respectable. The force ofall 
testimony must be measured by its respectabili- 
ty; therefore of unequal value. But that the 
moral character of free colored people generally, 
is inferior to that of the same condition of whites, 
{ think cannot be proved. On the contrary, 
all unprejudiced people who have had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing, and have paid attention to the 
subject, will say that the very opposite is the 
case. Even if it were not so, whata reflection 
on our policy and justice, to outlaw them for 
complexion, which they cannot help, and de- 
prive them of the means of acquiring moral im- 
provement, by driving them to seek shelter 
among the slaves! Few, I think will deny that 
color and condition, if properly considered, are 
two very separate qualities. But the fact is, 
that in almost every instance, our legislators, 
for want of due consideration, have mistaken 
the shadow for the substance, and confounded 
together two very different things, thereby sub- 
stantiating, by law, a dangerous and inconve- 
tient antipathy, which can have no better foun- 
dation than prejudice. Itis much to be regret- 
ted that those who enact laws to regulate slaves, 
and free people of color, are often obliged to con- 
sult popularity, rather than policy, and their own 
good sense.” 

“Some of our state laws, in defiance of our 
national treaties, condemn to indiscriminate im- 
prisonment in the common jail, every class of 
free colored persons, who may arrive within 
their limits, without reference to sex, cause, or 
condition; and to be sold as slaves where they 
have not the means of paying the penalties an- 
nexed to the crime of arriving within the juris- 
diction of the law. What must be the final con- 
sequence of such infatuation? an infatuation ar- 
raying itselfin open and avowed hostility against 
twelve millions of people, now composing the 
colored population of this quarter of the world. 
Hayti, alone, in the full career of wealth, free- 
dom, and juvenile independence, with equal, if 
not superior, advantages of climate, soil and sit- 
uation, to any equal portion of territory in the 
world, and evidently destined by nature, at no 
very distant period, if not to command, at least 
to share the commerce of the surrounding 
ocean; and, without being over-peopled, com- 
fortably to accommodate twelve millions of 
inhabitants. 

“A war of color would, in our situation, of 
all wars be the most dangerous; therefore the 
least advisable, because we naturally anda una- 
voidably (under our present policy) contain 








| 
would at least laugh at our absurd indiscretion.” 
The author wishes inducements held out to 
the slaves, to become serviceable to their own- 
ers—and encourages the owners to reward them 
for it. He also thinks it hard that law should 
prevent an owner from liberating a deserving 
slave ; he, moreover proposes, that free colored 
people be put on am equal footing with whites. 
After all this, he says : 


‘It appears that, to raise the value of south- 
ern plantation property, to its just scale of pur- 


chase value, according to the rate of interest. 


yielded by its neat average return of crops, to 
bear an equal proportion with the value and re- 
turns of real property in the north, which is the 
principal object of this treatise, it may be con- 
sidered necessary— 


ist. To put all fear of danger, either to per- 


son or property, from insurrection of the slaves, 
at rest. 


2d. To destroy all doubtof the permanent 


durability of such property, in case of war or 
invasion. 


3d. To extinguish that 
northern prejudice, against holding slave pre- 
perty, which commonly arises from their mis- 
taken view of our policy and laws, to regulate 
slaves and free colored people.” 


To his first proposition, we would say, it must 
be effected by arrangements, having for their 
object, the gradual,jbut ENTIRE emancipation, 
of every slave. His views, if carried into oper- 
ation, have, whether he perceives it or not, a 
certain tendency to that end; and hence, we 
think, his second and third, are superfluous, in 
remote prospective calculation. But if they 
must needs be—in relation to the second, it is our 
decided opinion, it must be effected by reducing 
slaves to still more brutish ignorance: nothing 
else, can ensure a permanent property in hu- 
man beings. The end proposed to be attained 
in the third, can be done by simply destroying 
in the human mind, all distinction between vin- 
TuE and vice: by banishing all correct reas- 
oning, and feeling, from the head and heart. 


AFRICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

We have just finished an attentive perusal of 
the address presented to this society by its board 
of managers. Emanating from such a source, 
and holding out the views it contains, it cannot 
be considered in any other light, than that of an 
important document ; and, from the position we 
occupy, one, that might well be expected to 
elicit our remarks. We cannot yeild our un- 
qualified approbation, though we discern no 
principle, in it, which we disown. It appears to 


be a specimen of those frequent cases in which | 


eneral, foreign or’ 


justice and philanthropy are impeded in their 


operations by a temporizing policy, which pre- 
vents honest minds from distinguishing how 
far their motives are influenced by lege! 


aad nine-tenths of all our present white friends |] opinion, and popular custom. 


within us the materials of our own dissolution; { 
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The Society have it in contemplation to in- 
struct the colored race, by uniting industry 
and science:-—a plan much spoken of in these 
days—and one, we will hazard the opinion, 
which is approved by every reflecting lover of 
his species, who has examined it. They say: 
“It is the design of the Society, not, in the 
manner of a day school, to take charge of the 
youth entrusted to them, for a few hours daily, 
aad then dismiss them, to dissipate among idle 
and vicious companions, the slight impressions 
made upon them, and thus to blast, every night 
and morning, the germs of sober and industrious 
habits; but to train them up entirely, as far as 
practicable, from early childhood; to make con- 
stant and untiring inroads on their wrong hab- 
its and propensities; to subject them to a steady, 
mild, and salutary discipline; to exercise tow- 
ards them a kind and parental care, guarding 
inst the approach of every insidious and 
hurtful influence; to give them an intimate 
practical acquaintance with agriculture, or 
some one of the mechanic arts, most likely to 
be useful in Africa;* to instruct them thorough- 
ly im all the branches of a common school edu- 
cation; to endew them with industrious, active, 
and manly habits; and to inspire them with vir- 
tuous, generous, and honorable sentiments: in 
fine, to form their whole character, and render 
it, as far as possible, such as wil! qualify them to 
become {pioneers in the renovation of Africa.” 


The next two paragraphs we do not like 
quite so well—they shew a little of that spirit 
of compromise, the necessity of which should 
always be matter of regret in a country like 
ours, where the people have but to unite in 
willing that it shall be so, to secure ail the 
rights and immunities of every individual in the 
land. May it not be questioned -vhether this 
temporising or compromising manner (we hope 
we shall not be understood to use those words 
in an offensive or censorious sense) has often 
been efficient in promoting works of righteous- 
ness? Could not the great and the good, of the 
north and the south, agree to merge every 
consideration in the simple one of justice? Is 
there not virtue sufficient in the community to 
bear the truth? Must men be humored, and 
have their prejudices respected, while they are 
_ being lured into correct practice, without per- 
ceiving whither they are going? If such ne- 
ceasity exists (and we can no more than say, 
we had hoped it did not) let us endeavor to 
obviate it by honest dealing, when and where 
no interest, real or imagined, is suppo: -d to be 
endangered, and no passion likely to be ex- 
cited. 


*What pity, but it would suit as well to sub- 
stitute “in Africa,” with the words to them. 


tAnd again: instead of “‘become pioneers in 
the renovation of Africa,” to say—become 
useful citizens, wherever their lot may be cast. 
With the proposed alterations, we could not de- 
vise a ph better suited to what we con- 
ceive to be the wants of this people. 








= ———e 
We well know of “the prevailing sentiment, 


that it is not safe to furnish slaves with. instruc- 
" and we assuredly believe, that if proper 
instructions were given, to a proper extent, this 
alone would remove every vestige of the curse 
of slavery from the earth: This is the same as 
that on some future millenial day,no man would 
claim the undignified epithet-—masTrer. But 
this would be effected without any violence, or 
—what may be even more dreaded by some,— 
any loss. The development of the faculties 
and cultivation of good feeling in the case of 
the despised, oppressed children of Africa, 
would, though almost imperceptibly, yet cer- 
tainly, banish slavery from the land. 


tion;’ 


To the inestimable reward of his own ap- 
proving conscience, we add the willing meed 
of our thanks to the “slaveholder who has of- 
fered the gratuitous use of a farm, for the ac- 
commodation of an educational establishment.” 
Would to heaven, that more would, according 
to their ability, ‘‘do likewise.” 


The board of managers state the fact, that 
liberty has been given to more slaves, in pro- 
portion to the white population in the south, 
than in the north. They offer as a reason why 
the work of emancipation has not progressed, 
the intuitive discovery that ‘Freedom, in itself 
alone, without some redeeming concomitant, is 
not a practical blessing” to a people grossly 
ignorant, and, of course, lacking incentives to 
industry, economy, and morality; and hence 
they argue that it was proper to “arrest the 
progress of emancipation.” : 


We agree with them under existing circum- 
stances—and as they seem to have united with 
full purpose of heart, to change those circum- 
stances, we bid the intelligent friends of human 
rights God speed, in their rational, just, benevo- 
lent enterprise. 

After giving their reasons why it was proper 
to arrest the desire to emancipate, they add— 


“Still, without doubt, the same desire, once 
so manifest, yet exists, andeven with augment- 
ed power: and there is every reason to believe, 
that when present impediments shall be remov- 
ed, and the manumission of the slave will im- 
prove his condition, it will arise to far more 
than its former activity. The call then is most 
emphatic to release this heaven-born desire 
from its prison house, and let it again proceed 
with its work of beneficence—a work which by 
every other instrument may be attempted in 
vain. It is certain that to improve the condi- 
tion of liberated slaves, it is necessary to ele- 
vate their moral and intellectual character. The 
last hope then, of the colored race, is embraced 
in the design of this Society. 


“‘Improvement in the progress from barbar- 
ism, is so gradual from year to year, and from 
age toage, that its advance, at any one moment, 
like the motion of the sun, is imperceptible;— 
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yet by comparison in its different stages, we 
discern the immense disparity between the 
glimmering dawn and the bright and glorious 
meridian. e yeomanry of this country stand 
up in all the consciousness of superiority, and 
feel as if the high distinction with which they 
are favored, were an attribute of their nature, or 
the direct gift of the Deity: forgetful that their 
own ancestors, but a few ages ago, were in a 
state of barbarism that would have hardly hon- 
ored an African origin; and that the race has 
emerged from such a condition only by the 
slow process of meral and intellectual improve- 
ment. Hence the immense power of education is 
underrated entirely: and the colored race, just 
brought from asavage country,and placed in sight 
of advantages which they cannotenjoy, are re- 
garded, to a great extent, as incapable of a simi- 
jar advancement. This prejudice, founded ia 
the first instance on grounds almost wholly 
gratuitous, and contrary to general principles, 
must soon give way entirely to facts, which 
are already apparent, and which are now ina 
rapid course of further developement.” 


The last paragraph evinces a knowledge of 
the progress, and means of intellectual devel- 
opement, affording emple proof that the managers 
are no ordinary observers, or commonplace 
reasoners; and the whole is seasoned with a 
liberality of sentiment which needs but to be 
diffused through the ramifications of society, to 
make our country really and truly, what it is 
nominally, a Republic, whose advantages 
are dealt out by even-handed justice ;—whose 
citizens know no dependance, but that which 
binds man to man by participation of acommon 
nature, and reciprocity of equal benefits. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
PREJUDICE YIELDING TO FACTS. 
Mr. Lunpy: 

Having long believed that we do great iajus- 
tice to the colored population, by overlooking 
the talents, and virtues to be found among them 
—and believing too, from much observation, 
that this tends to discouragement, I hope you 
will permit me to inform your readers (to many 
of whom, | know it willbe gratifying) that I at- 
tendeda meeting of their Free Produce Associa- 
tion held in Philadelphia, last month. Though the 
meeting was very large, and its proceedings 
long, great order was observed. The officers 
were respectable, and the members attentive. 
I had reason to believe they had reflected on 
the object of their association, and that as they 
evinced considerable independenee, their opera- 
tions were the result of conviction. They did 
not manifest a desire for much speaking—but 
when necessary, a Clear, dispassionate, unembar- 
rassed, exhibition of their views, enabled them 
to transact their business intelligently, and to 
all sreemeee harmoniously. 

Ifa people so circumstanced, can do these 
things, what might we notexpect were we willing 
to share with them, those advantages, which we 
so highly prize for ourselves, and only withhold 
from them, through prejudice ?—Namely, a 
common participation in all benefits—and an 
intercourse, regulated solely on the principle of 
relative merit. 


Our correspondent “G” is right. 
all we can rely upon. 


Facts are 
One of the conductors 
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of this paper, can speak from experience, 
and actual experiment. For nearly twenty 
years, he filled the station of teacher. Five of 
those years he assisted in teaching a Sunday 
school, and two winters, a night school—both 
exclusively for colored persons, and into which 
both sexes, and all ages, were admitted. He 
well remembers the closing minute of proceed- 
ings made by the little education society, each 
of whose members, was, in turn, ateacher. It 
was, that “five months of close observation, has 
induced the conclusion, that there is no pecu- 
har inaptitude, or incapacity, in the descen- 
dants of Africa.” There was not a dissenting 
voice. 

The same inequalities which the writer of 
this article, has met with in white students, 
have been observed to prevail among this peo- 
ple. 

Reference could be made to cases of extraor- 
dinary proficiency; but truth cannot be estab- 
lished by producing remarkable individual facta, 
to prove general propositions; nor is such 8 
course needed here—cases of intelligence 
among these long neglected ones, are multiply- 
ing; eyes are opening to see them; and to cap 
the climax of this good promise, tongues are 
loosening, to make the acknowledgment. 





The following, from the “ Norristown Her- 
ald,’ may have emanated froma mind under 
the operation of poetical influence; but those 
who can see in it nothing but poetry, are ig- 
norant of thousands of facts, with which they 
ought to make themselves acquainted ; nor are 
they less ignorant of the intellectual structure, 
and of that which gives impetus tohuman affec- 
tions. 

THE SLAVE. 
A FRAGMENT. 
> * + sl . * 7 


‘‘Heaven bless thee, and shower down all ite 
blessings on thee and thine !” said the slave. 


I had presented him with his liberty. His joy 
was too great for utterance,—and nature be- 
ing over-powered, he sunk senseless on the 
ground. , 


He recovered. Gratitude glistened in his 
eye, while fortitude endeavored to restrain the, 
tender passion. He bowed his head, and thank- 
ed me. 


He had a wife in Africa. Often did he speak 
of her—and as often would the uplifted eye 
seem to call heaven to witness the purity of hie 
love. 


I gave him money. Take it, said I, it will 
carry thee to thy native home. 


Fixed in astonish» ent, he gazed upon me. 
He endeavored to speak, but could not. 


It was enough. I was amply bone and felt a 
more exquisite sensation than if the Indies had 
been added to my estate. 
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The cry of fire echoed through the house— 
my daughter was in imminent danger. The 
slave, aie I had freed, impelled by gratitude, 
rushed through the flames—rescued her from 
danger—brought her safe to my arms—and dis- 
appeared. MonTGOMERY MINSTREL. 

April—1831. 


A FAVORABLE OMEN. 
It affords us no small pleasure, truly, to ob- 


serve the justice and liberality of some half doz- 
en Northern Editors,who notice the appearance 
ofthe “African Sentinel], and Journal] of Liber- 
ty.” From what we have seen of this publica- 
tion, we think their commendations evince dis- 
cernment; and they go toconfirm our opinion 
of the editor’s merit. 

We augur, that ere very long, there will be 
more Joun G. StEwartTs—and a more gene- 
ral willingness to appreciate them. Let but the 
views held out by the African Education So- 
ciety, which are noticed in this number, be car- 
ried into extensive, practical operation, and 
the wonder that descendants of Africa should 
possess genius and talents will cease. It was once 
a question ‘‘ can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth ?”” It has since been a question, 
whether the New Continent could produce ge- 
nius and talent to compare with the old? These, 
and scores of others, have long since had affir- 
mative answers ; and whether a dark skin is an 
impediment in the acquisition of respectable 
proficiency in knowledge,or attainment of high 
degrees of virtue, is now in successful experi- 
ment. A little time may be necessary to re- 
move the scepticism of the prejudiced—be it so 
—nothing should be required of the candid, 
but that conviction, which results from their 
own knowledge of facts. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Can it obtain credence? True it is, that in 
the United States Telegraph, besides rewards 
offered for the apprehension of human beings 
charged with no crime but the desire to inhale 
the pure air of freedom, and procure such com- 
forts as their own industry will supply ;—be- 
sides these, there are five notices from the 
keeper of the prison, for the Marshall, of per- 
sons placed in his safe keeping, for the (sup- 
posed) enormity of having desired to enjoy the 
benefits of their own exertions, and to have 
come here, from some other place, with such 
intention! One of the five is so obstinate as to 
refuse telling who is hisowner. May be the 
poor fellow is so unfortunate as never to have 
had such a thing; he may always have been 
“his own, or God Almighty’s negro”’—but re- 
spectable persons, it is said, have offered to tes- 
tify that another is free by law—and twoothers 


I 











have proven that they are legally freemen.— 
We do not perceive any difference in principle: 
—as the law is here, a colored person is arrest- 
ed on the affirmative supposition that he is a 
slave—different from all other cases in law, 
he has virtually to prove a negative—by 
proving that he is a freeman (which he is 
obliged to do, maugre all want of facilities) he 
disproves the charge alleged against him. One 
word more: having failed to do this,—or suc- 
ceeded in doing it, no matter which,—he is 
positively put up at sale to defray the expenses 
that are made to accrue from this kind of inves- 
tigation; and without the interposition of some 


friends of humanity, his doom is interminable 


slavery. Thus, a colored man, from a state 
where all are free; not knowing that it is other- 
wise elsewhere, leaves his home in pursuit of 
pleasure or business; comes to, or would pass 
through, Washington, the Metropolis of the 
ouly true Republic on earth—the civil officer, 
under the auspices of law, seizes him, and 
throws him into prison; he is advertised, in 
order to discover whether he has an owner, or 
rather to conform to the letter of the law;—if, 
in the mean time, he can, in his close confine- 
ment, devise and execute some plan by which 
he can establish his claim to liberty—or if no 
owner appears in a given time—in either case, 
law considers him free. If now, he has money 
to pay prison fees, and other expenses which 
have been incurred, he will be permitted to go; 
if not, he will be sold on account of those ex- 
penses, and may be bought by a man who is by 
profession a dealer in human stock; he sends 
him to some southern market,—and thus, he 
who, with a prospect of returning in a few 
days, left his circle of friends,—perhaps a wife 
and family,—is by them never heard of more. 
This is a plain, unvarnished matter of fact state- 
ment, of what may be done here, with the 
sanction of law;—it may be, it is a true picture 
ot one, or more, of the cases just adduced. We 
will only state facts: if others want comments 
they must make them. 


“ouR JAIL.” 


‘There were recently committed to our jail, 
as slaves, two colored persons who have 
proved their freedom, but have, for the last 
three weeks, been unjustly detained in prison 
on account of their inability to pay the hoes of 
the jailor. That a fellow creature should be 
committed to a loathsome prison on a pretence 
of slavery is deeply regretted by a large 
majority of the citizens of this District; but we 
owe this state of things to the States, by whose 
representatives the laws under which we live, 
are made, and over whom we have no control. 
The remedy is therefore in their hands. But 
as these individuals have been detained in defi- 
ance of law, we say to their oppressor, Ler 
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THEM GO FRER, or we wi!! speak out ina sub- 
sequent number.”—4American Spectator. 


We hope that one part of the above will 
claim particular attention, and we cannot then 
doubt, but that it will excite efficient sympathy; 
—namely, that to whatever extent the feelings 
of the citizens in this District may be outraged 
by the operation of existing laws, they have no 
means of remedy within their power. Every 
thing that can be effected for their relief, must 
be done by Congress, composed of members 
living more or less remote from the trying 
scene— whose eyes not met by sights, and whose 
ears not assailed by sounds, familiar to us, may, 
and must, take less interest in our concerns, 
than they would were they identified with us. 
Could the citizens of this District, adequately 
represent their situation, there is no question 
but their fellow citizens throughout the Union, 
by instructing their members of Congress, di- 
rectly, and in-directly through their respective 
Legislatures, would do that for us, which we 
CANNOT DO FOR OURSELVES. 


PENNSYLVANIA SENTIMENTS. 


The Lancaster Examiner contains an address, 
read to a meeting convened for petitioning 
Congress, relative toslavery in this District, 
from which we shall make some extracts. It 
commences with— 


‘‘Sectarian opinion and party feeling have al- 
ways been adverse to co-operation between men 
who, in the absence of them, would have 
strengthened each other’s hands in causes pro- 
motive of the honor and the happiness of human 
kind. Such a case is the one before us; slavery 
in the United States.” 


The writer shews how, from a small begin- 
ning, among the Friends or Quakers, it became 
extended throughout the whole association, un- 
til the liberation of their slaves, was an indis- 
pensible condition, for continuance in, or re- 
ception into, membership. So it is yet. He 
then says— 


“Two errors have grown out of this fact: first, 
because the society of Friends have gir ona 
ed their protest into their constitution of church 
government, it has been inferred, that all the 
communion were convinced of the evil and ac- 
tive in its extinction; and secondly. because no 
other religious association had done the same 
thing, no individuals among them were equally 
interested in the abolition of this unjust and 
cruel practice. These errors have had a mis- 
chievous tendency in several respects;—first, 
lukewarm Quakers, by virture of this article in 
their constitutions, hove ranked themselves 
among the opponents of slavery; and in conse 
quence of their connection with those whose 
hearts and heads were engaged in the good 
cause, identified themselves with it, without 
having ever put hand to it, or exercised their 
thoughts and feelings about it—this has been 
unreasoned, sectarian admission—often perhaps, 


-_—_—-—---~ 
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as they ought to have done, that they were less 
meritorious than others,who'were not undersim- 
ilar restraints, and yet did nothing to encourage 
slavery—many of them would have been found 
among the doers of good; but contenting them- 
selves with the knowledge, that neither they 
nor their society had part or lotin the mat- 
ter, they concluded with great truth, but with 
equal indifference, that if other societies would 
do as they had done, the evil would be at an 
end. Such persons have been a dead weight, 
retarding the progress of the righteous cause, 
more than spirited opposition could have done. 
Truth will always be found, and generally em- 
braced, where all its advocates and opponents 
are alive—it is the sleepers, the dreamers, who 
would rather say, they see it, than be at the trou- 
ble to search after it,—who throw obscurity and 
deadness, around it. But, secondly, the pecu- 
liarities of the society, and those of others (for 
others have their peculiarities) who were hear- 
ty friends in the cause, were thought to be in- 
compatible: hence those who could have sym- 
pathised, and co-operated, were kept asunder. 
And, thirdly, those without the pale of the so- 
ciety, who were in character like the supine 
within it, were ready enough to pronounce it a 
quaker affair, and no concern of theirs. Thisis 
an error, which stands in abundant need of cor- 
rection. What has been said, may do it in part; 
as it shows that only a portion of the society 
of Friends are more than nominal, abolitionists.” 


After assuming, that it was the natural, in- 
herent, love of liberty, which inspired the sages 
and heroes of the American Revolution, he adds: 


** Say not then, that the advocacy of human 
rights is a quaker concern, or that others have 
left those rights for this people to protect. Itis 
true, the rapid between the words of the 
declaration, and the practice of some who sign- 
ed it, is singularly striking. It istrve, too, that 
to fight for B nersenens liberty in the battle field, 
and withhold personal liberty in the corn field, 
is one of those anamalies, which are no where 
to be found but in our own species: nor is it to be 
acceunted for, on any other principle than that 
of ignorance; for surely no man, were he to re- 
flect, could think personal slavery a less evil 
than politeal— nor could any virtuous, consis- 
tent man, practise that on another, which he 
would resist, if attempted on himself. But, for 
want of due reflection, it isdone.”’ 


He shews the inefficiency of profession, 
without practice; of the influence of example 
in the case of men in high station; and names 
some of the “‘departed great,” with a delicacy 
which evinces great respect for their memory: 
while at the same time he concedes, that their 
practice in this matter, was a palpable derelic- 
tion of principle. He thus apologizes forthem: 


“These are all incongruities in the human 
character, which nothing can regulate but the 
acquisition of just knowledge and the cultiva- 
tion of right feelings. These men were all in 
principle opposed to slavery: they erred in part, 
in detail. They permitted ey (a word 
which would never have been wanted, if hones- 
| ty had prevailed in the world) to supersede jus- 

tice; and in palliation of the unrighteous substi- 
tution, they pleaded necessity. None of these, 





but unwilling submission. Had they reflected, 








slavery; though it must remain matter of regret 
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with those who respect their memories, that they 
suffered an imagined interest, or the influence 
of a popular usage, to allure them into"a mode of 
reasoning,which they rejected on all other sub- 
jects;-to beguile them into a practice in dia- 
metric opposition with their fundamental prin- 
ciples.” 

In the address, it is again argued, that Quakers 
have not been the burthen bearers; for that, 
Franklin, Rush, Peters, and other names, 
well known in the scientific,moral, and religious 
world, have been prominent im asserting uni- 
versal rights, for near half a century. It is 
stated, that, even in the south, “teachers of 
religion, generally, go as far in the reprobation 
of slavery, as comports with their popularity.”* 

The essayist again adverts to the obstacles 
interpesed by sectarism and party politics, and 
in anticipation of the good effects which would 
result from a mutual understanding on this 
great question, he says— 

“Now if these understood each other, they 
would soon perceive that there is nothing in the 
way of their hearty co-operation—that their 
opinions, and their feelings, on this great repub- 
lican question, are in perfect accordance and 


harmony. They would find that they have the 
same sense of justice, the same hatred of oppres 


They would agree, too, in the means to eifect 


the end—namely, to contend for the rights of 


man on the principles set forth in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, without any curtailment 
or compronuse; and to pronounce without fear 
or favor, that a departure from this broad 
ground—under whatever specious name it may 
cloak itself—is odious tyranny in disguise. A 
union of energy is greately needed, to supply 
all that variety of character necessary to bring 
the subject appropriately before the thousands, 
who are thorough republicansin principle, and 
not deficient in correct feeling, but who have 
not had this matter before them—many indeed, 
who have scarcely heard of it. Were these awa- 
kened (and awakened they would be by such co- 
operation, andthe holy flame of liberty kindled 
in every breast, its light, would render this 
moral turpitude visibie to every eye; and its 
heat, consume the last vestiges of tyranny in 
our beloved country.” 


A CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. Lunpy:—I see your paper occasionally, 
and though resident in 1 slave holding district, 
lam entirely favorable to what | conceive to 
be the only reasonable, attainable object you 
can have in view;—which is, to prevent, rather 
than abolish slavery: If you contemplate more 
than this, you cannot expect support from those 
who entertain similar views with myself. For 
the purpose of throwing before you some sug- 
ution, I will assume that this is all you aim 
at;—takiag this assumption for granted, 1 be- 
lieve you are not understood, by slavebolders 
in general. 

*This is very moderate, indeed. If more 
could not be said on the part of those alluded 
to, (which, however, we are assured, can, in 
many Cases,) we should have thought it would 
spare their feelings to omit this —xpiT. 








You know that our right to hold our slaves 
is a question which we will not permit you to 
dispute—we will not discuss it with you;—we 
esteem them our property, and, excepting those 
cases where our compassionate or benevolent 
feelings prevent, do with them as with our 
other property, make the most of them we can: 
Hence, asa matter of pecuniary interest merely, 
we should prefer an ‘investiture of our capital 
in any thing which might be more productive. 
If, therefore, we could dispose of them on such 
terms, and under such arrangements as would 
better our situation, we should most certainly 
prefer it: for be assured, that, even with habit 
in our favor, there is that in an owner’s condi- 
tion, which is far from enviable. 

Northern people tell us, that the same capital 
stock, could be so disposed as to yield a greater 
abundance of necessaries, conveniences, and 
even luxuries, than results to us from the pre- 
sent disposition. It may be so; and J incline 
to their opinion from my own observations on 
the state of society, there and here. But, what- 
ever may be its advantages, we cannot now 
realize them. We of the south, like men every 
where, are creatures of habit. Practica] in- 
dustry is not a part of our habits. Northern 


| people tell us we are sufferers on this account: 


be it so—still it is our habit. We are not merely 
unwilling, but unable, to minister to our own 
wants, with our own hands;—manual labor we 
cannot perform. Whatcan then be done for us, 


| the adults of th t ation, includi 
sion, and the same sympathy for the oppressed, | e adults of the present generation, including 


both masters and slaves? (for if you consider 
us destitute of solicitude on their account, you 
do us injustice.) LIanswer, nothing. Their 
want of intelligence renders them as dependent 
on us for superintendence, as we are on them 
for physical exertion. It may be indeed, that 
improvements might be made in the relation 
between us, but we cannot be separated: hence 
we are opposed to the abolition of slavery.* Had 
it never been amongst us,—with our present ex- 
perience, we should reject it, if offered to us. 
This being so, whatever degree of interest we 
may feel in posterity, and to whatever extent 
we hold ourselves bound to make arrangements 
for its benefit—proportionately shall we apaiore 
of your labors, so far as they are directed Only 
to devise preventives of its perpetuation.— 
Though we are not, as I have already said, will- 
ing, or able, to labor ourselves—and our slaves 
are utterly incapable of providing for their own 
wants, and entirely unfit to be left to their own 
direction;—it does not follow that the cireum- 
stances around us might not be so changed that 
neither of these would be the case on some fu- 
ture day, not very far distant. When those 
who occupy our place after we of this genera- 
tion are gone, shall discover that moderate la- 
bor promotes health and cheerfulness, and that 
there is no degradation in it, they will also 
have observed that there are no bonds which 
can connect human beings together, and secure 
them safety and quiet, in the absence of virtue. 
Phis will suggest to them, not only the utility, 
but the necessity, of elevating the intellectual 
and moral character of the colored race. What- 





*You will understand me to mean the virtu- 
ous, reflecting part of southern community.— 
We have among us, as there are every where, 
men who pursue what they conceive to be their 
interest, regardless of other consequences—and 
enthusiasts who would absorb every thing in 
their hobby philanthropy. 
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ever disposition may be made of them in that 
day, they will be prepared for it: 

And though, as I have also said, we are not | 
disposed to forego our rights of property in this 
people, seeing we raised them at our own crt, 


or bought them with our own money—yet we jj. 


are, I trust, not sufficiently inconsistent to 
claim as oure, that which does not exist: You 
would, therefore, probably find more to unite 
with you, and certainly, a much smaller num- 
ber to oppose you, if your object embraced 
nothing further than the assignment of some 
suitable period, after which no slave should be 
born; or, rather, if, according to my assump- 
tion, not the abolition, but the prevention of 
slavery, be your aim, I cannot but think your 
cause would befpromoted by having it distinct- 
ly understood. 

Having thus premised, I leave you to make 
your own decision, 


The writer of the foregoing letter has ex- 
pressed no wish respecting the disposition to be 
made of it;—and, as it will afford us an eppor- 
tunity of exhibiting our views, by way of com- 
ment, in a condensed and explicit manner, we 
have taken the liberty of inserting it, suppress- 
ing only that part which would lead to a 
knowledge of the writer. We think he will 
excuse us. 

In the first-place, then, though we will not 
intrude any discussion upon him, at this time, 
respecting the rights of property in human be- 
ings, feeling, in ourselves, extreme repugnance 
to such discussions—yet we must be permitted 
to deny, in toto, the existence of any such 
rights. We know that the laws of our country 
give a power to one human being to exercise 
unlimited control over. another. We must, 
without a change of sentiment, which it is im- 
possible to anticipate, continue to assert, that 
this isan entire dereliction from Moral and Re- 
publican Principle; though, as we have repeat- 
edly said, we are far from considering all who 
avail themselves of it equally reprehensible, 
We know not how to be more explicit, than by 
saying that our censuresare applicable to the ad- 
vocates of slavery, rather than the slaveholder. 

Now, though our correspondent has not in- 
formed us whether he is of the latter class, we 
think it is a plain inference, that he belongs not 
to the former: there is, therefore, less at issue 
between us than might at first be supposed;— 
and although he candidly confesses, that, as a 
pecuniary affair, they would turn their slaves 
to the most profitable account, yet we would not 
rely much on the benevolent, compassionate 
feeling he hints at, not merely in his case, but 
in a great majority of fhose who hold slaves.— 
Weare in the habit of attributing to virtuous 
slaveholders, the praiseworthy qualities of oth- 
er men; indeed their situation is calculated to 


a nati 


manner—observation proves that it does do so. 

We would query, however, whether it is not al- 

ways at the expense of an impaired sense of ri- 

gid justice? 

We are acquainted with the facts by which 

the northern people would explain their advan- 

tages over those of the south; and they are ad- 

mitted by us, as of full force ;—we also know 

of the mutual dependence between the two 

conditionsin the south. We do not blame ei- 

ther of the classes with it. But we feel an anxie- 
ty, amounting to various degrees of impatience, 
that the better sort of those who have the pow- 
er, do not act in concert, for the contrivance 
and adoption of measures to relieye both classes 
from suffering which must ever be endured 

while two such conditions exist together; aad 
for the procurement of enjoyments which can 
never be attained in society, only in proportion 
as it approximates to that equality of advanta- 
ges for which men are evidently fitted, and must 
have been intended. 

Should this number meet the eye of our 
correspondent, (which we design it shall,) he 
will perceive, in the extracts from the A. E. 
Society, and the accompanying remarks, that 
we have great expectations from the elevation 
of character that must result from right instruc- 
tions—it is, indeed, every thing, in our estima- 
tion. It need not, therefore, surprise our cor- 
respondent, or readers, that we think, if one 
generation of human beings, including all 
grades and colors, were to be rightly educated, 
taught just knowledge, and habituated to good 
feeling—that generation would rid itself of 
slavery, without opposition, and almost without 
an exertion—it would naturally cease, as do all 
effects, with the operation of their causes. 

In conclusion, we ask nothing more, we de- 
sire nothing more, than, in our correspondent’s 
own words, “the assignment of a suitable peri- 
od, after which no slave shall be born.”” On 
the day that¢this good determination shall be 
formed by our fellow citizens, we may cease 
from our humble, though laborious exertions,” 





Readers will have their own opinions, and 
feelings when they read the following from 
the “Zclectic Observer.” 


The Compiler of yesterday, contains the fol- 
lowing advertisement: 

“A negro girl for sale, 16 years old.—En- 
quire of ‘H’ at this office.” 

We are al ways disposed to condemn the prac- 
tice of advertising slaves in any case; but we 
must certainly censure, in the severest manner, 
the principle that could induce an editor, for 
the consideration of one dollar only, to make 
himself the tool of some one willing to indulge 
in the abominable traffic of souls, and yet asham- 
ed of the disgrace. Did the editors of the Com- 





timulate to interesting feeling, in an especial 





piler ever think of this ? 
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PRINCIPALLY CONDUCTED BY A LADY. 
Wiican a 


FEMALE EXxeRTIONS. 

The argument that slavery, asa political con- 
cern, should belong solely to men, in discussion, 
and the measures to be taken for its suppression, 
futile as it is, may, perhaps, be sufficient, when 
eombined with the suggestions of selfishness 
and indolence, to lull again into apathy the 
minds of some, over whom conviction had so 
far done its proper work, as to arouse them into 
reflection and inquiry. Those who desire to be 
convinced will readily seize on any argument 
which accords with their wishes, and which 
they may use in defence of a course of conduct 
that appears to others, as well as to their own 
consciousness of doubtful rectitude. This, how- 
ever, is not capable of being made a rea- 
sonable objection. The completion of the 
glorious act of abolition must, indeed, be 
a political or legislative measure ; and that por- 
tion of the good work, woman will very freely 
resign into the hands of her brethren. She 
seeks only to be exempted from partaking in 
the guiltof slavery, to awaken in others the 
same feelings that agitate her own heart, and to 
diffuse, throughout the community, a know- 








iosiclaetimealiaten em 
ing the applicationsof that name, to excuse her 


own indolence. We consider it far more un. 
becoming to her character to behold the suffer. 
ings of her fellow creatures, with an unmoved 
brow, and without an effort to alleviate them, 
than to press forward, as far into the political 
portion of the subject as she possibly can, in ad- 
vocating the cause of emancipation. She can- 


not, at least in this question, go far beyond the 


barrier which the customs of society have 
placed as a limit to her interference. But she 
can fall far short ofher duty to her Creator and 
her fellow creatures, by neglecting to preserve 
uncontaminate the moral atmosphere by which 
she is surrounded, or not endeavoring to res- 
tore it to purity, when it has become corrupted 
by the breath of man’s evil passions. Was she 
endowed with her keen senzativeness to human 
wretchedness, only that it might prey upon her 
heart, without leading her to minister to the 
sorrows with which she sympathizes? If it 
would be improper for her to mingle in the 
turmoil of public life, it would be also unnatu- 
ral for her to see her sister plunged inte a gulf 
of darkness and misery, and not spring forward 
to her succour—to hear with unmelting heart 
the cries of suffering infancy, and to listen with 
a steadfast cheek and lip, to the screams and 
prayers of her tortured fellow creature, writh- 
ing beneath a system of inhuman tyranny, be- 


ledge and a detestation of the miserable sys- || ©@use these things aresanctioned by the unright- 


tem which has been so long fostered in the bo- 
som of their country. If one of the southern 
planters was in possession of a slave whom he 
had longcruelly punished with heavy fetters, till | 
flesh and skin had grown around them, so as 
to render them extremely difficult to loesen, 
and his wife, or mother, or daughter, or sister, 
unable longer to endure the sight of so much 
misery, should, by the importunity of entreaty, 
prevail upon him to release the wretched being, 
would she be acting an unfeminine part, be- 
. cause the assistance of a smith might be re- 
quired to unfasten the long worn badges of op- 
pression? Yet the business of a smith isentire- 
ly masculine! and the fear of acting improper- 
ly would be just as well grounded in this in- 
stance as itis with regard to the system of sla- 
very. The two cases are exactly similar, ex- 
cept that the one relates only to individuals 





and the other to millions of our fellow crea- | 


tures, oppressors and oppressed. 


—— 


eous statutes of her country. Such conduct as 
this would, indeed, be unwomanly, and though 
many of our countrywomen have been, for a 
time misled, by misrepresentation, habit and 
prejudice, into a toleration of the enormities of 
slavery, or a carelessness respecting it, we be- 
lieve the time will come when they will join, 
as with one voice, in protesting against it, and 
in pleading for the emancipatiort of its victims. 


DIsGRACEFUL. 


i After having declared that active exertion 


in the cause of Abolition does not involve wo- 
man in any course of conduct unsuited to the 
delicacy of her character, we will! briefly men- 
tion some prevailing usages, which, though they 
seem to have been partly mentioned by those to 
whom the abovementioned objection appears in 
its most alarming colors, appear to us much 
more disgraceful to the character of the sex. If 
woman is in danger of stepping beyond her 
proper sphere, when she rushes forward to sus- 








We do not consider that an interference in 
state affairs is calculated to render woman ei- 


tain the head of her sister, and to moisten her 
lips with the cool waters of consolation and 


ther better or happier; therefore we should be sympathy, how much more does she abandon 
the last to urge her to adopt such a course of|| the proper attributes of her nature when she 
conduct. But neither would we behold her, becomes a cruel and mercenary tyrant, assumes 
weakly renouncing undoubted privileges and || the claim of ownership over her brethren and 


duty from the mere terrer ofa name, or wrest- 


sisters, and the right te task, to scourge, and to 
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sell them, at her pleasure—when she tears the 

infant from the arms of its mother, (perhaps, 
even while her own babes are standing by her 

side,) and gives it into the hands of a stranger, 

for a recompense of gold? How infinitely 
more unwomanly does it appear for a female to | 
insert her name in the public prints, as an in-' 
tended buyer or seller of human beings, 
than to attach her signature to the constitution | 
of a society which has for its sole object the’ 
promotion of their happiness and welfare, and | 
adesire to escape from a participation in the 

guilt of their bondage! Is it less suited to the | 
woman’s retreating gentleness and delicacy of 
character, to exert herself to remove the polu 

tion of crime from the bosom of her family, and 
of her country than to be driven out by the. 
horsewhip to incessant toil in the open fields 
not to provide a sustenance, in her widowhood, | 
for her helpless family, but to minister to the 
grasping luxury of a heartless tyrant, who | 
claims her bones and sinews as a portion of his | 
lawful wealth. It matters not to us how wide- | 
ly the two classes may be separated from each 
other—we care not for the factitious distinc- | 
tions of society—those who oppress, those who | 
suffer, and those who neglect to relieve their | 
sufferings, are alike our country-women, and | 
whatever may be the rank in society of the | 
two former classes, the latter must necessarily 
participate in the shame of the one, and the 
guilt of oppressing the other. 


-——_ 


SpeLF EXAMINATION. 
We have frequently expressed the opinion 
that the indifference manifested by so many of 
our sex towards the advancement of the cause 


faced by the weight of his intolerable bondage, 
and himself converted into a mere chattel, an 
article of pecuniary traffic. They know that 


poe) 


their own sex is exempt from neither the tyran- 
ny nor the servitude. The name of woman 
which, among christian men (for what is there 
like our religion to refine and elevate human 
sympathies?) should be a talismanic shield of 
protection from contempt and injury, is power- 
less as an unmeaning sound to rescue the female 
slave from the depth of her degradation and 
misery, or to save her heart from one pang ot 
hopeless bereavement. They know that the 
strong appeal of maternal agony, shrieked forth 


| amid burning tears, is vain to restore to her lov- 


ing arms, the young boy whom ruffian violence 
has sundered from them forever. They. know 
that those who grew up, beside one hearth- 
stone, into blooming youth, are scattered reck- 
lessly abroad, to forget all the holy ties of love 
and relationship, while the mother who watch- 
ed with fond yearnings over their early years, 
sinks to her solitary grave without one eye to 
drop a tear of fillial affection upon her dying 
forehead—all this they know, and yet are satis- 
fied, day after day, to revel on in their own 
dreams of happiness, without bestowing, at 
best, more than a momentary thought of com- 
passion on those whose fate is so widely differ- 
ent from their own. Would it—could it be 
thus, if they would search narrowly into their 
hearts, and listen earnestly for the still prompt- 


ings of conscience, with the resolution to abide 


steadily by its dictates? If they would reflect, 
that those who suffer such foul wrong, are their 
brethren and sisters, not only by the link of one 





of abolition, is les» the result of an unfeeling 
temper, than the want of a proper examination 


into the subject of slavery, and of their own |! 


duty and ability to aid in its extinction. | 
The early acquired knowledge of its existence 
has rendered the idea so familiar to their minds, 





that it is associated with none of the images of 
horror and indignation by which it would oth- 
erwise be accompanied. They have become in- 
fected with the carelessness of those around 
them, and if the voice of natural compassion, 


' roused by some flagrant instance of oppression 


should waken their slumbering consciences 
to the suspicion that they are not altogether 
guiltless of their brother’s bonds, the indiffer- 
ence and apathy of their friends, scarcely less 
fatal in its effects than open opposition, soon 
withers the transient sympathy, and they sink 
back into their idle repose, satisfied, because 


common nature, but children of the same land, 


united by the bonds of national fraternity, both 


with their oppressors, and they who are part- 
iners with him in the benefit of his injustice? 

Oh if they would, even if it were only fora 
few moments, sit seriously down to meditate 
on these things, with the book of the Christian 
Laws spread open before them, or their hearts 
‘turned inward to seek for the guidance of Di- 
vine light, surely they would feel that the slave 
‘was indeed their brother, and that it was fsweet, 
for his heavenly father’s sake, to love even him, 
‘and to strive to rescue him from the depth of 
ihis debasement. 





ASSOCIATIONS. 

How often are we mortified in contrasting 
the active and zealous philanthropy of the la- 
‘dies of Great Britain, with the supineness of 
our own white countrywomen. The one en- 





ethers are so, that the slave should wear away 
his life in mental darkness and physical wretch- 
edness—his immortal nature crushed and de- 


i ter upon their task of benevolence, with a lof- 
| ty and enthusiastic devotion to its interests, that 


| kindles in the hearts af all around them, a pore 
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tion of theirown spirit, while the others come for- 
ward slowly and unwillingly upon the scene of 
labér,and suffer their attentions to be drawn aside 
by any chimera that attracts their fancy. Now 
let us entreat them to consider the advantages 
that may result from associations among them. 
selves, to promote the cause of emancipation, 
and of the duty that renders it incumbent upon 
them todo so. That their exertions can effect 
much, has been fully preved, and loiterers as 
they are, we believe the time will come when 
a generous emotion of sympathy, will warm al- 
most every bosom, and almost every hand be 
pledged to active exertionin thisgood work. Now 
we will not insult them, by affecting to believe 
that they do not now generally wish for the ex- 
tinction of sl2very,but why will they so long de- 
lay to put those wishes into action? Their 
brethren call upon them for their assistance in 
purifying their native land from the dark stain 
of ignominy and guilt, that defaces her; their 
sisters are daily perishing amid the unmittiga- 
ted horrors of their lot, with the darkness of 
their dying hours, relieved by no hope of bet- 
ter days for the young beings who inherit their 
lot of chains and bitterness—soul after soul, 
emancipated by death from its double fetters, 
springs up to give in the tale of its earthly 
wrongs before the throne of the Most High ;— 
and yet, with infatuated tardiness they still idle 
away the passing moments unimproved, regard- 
less that those sufferings, and those wrongs are 
’ fostered and perpetuated by their inhumanity. 
Let them not tell us of the other evils that 
claim their attention and benevolence—of the 
poverty and the ignorance and the wretchedness, 
which they behold every wherearound them;— 
there is no evil existing in our Jand that can be 
compared with the system of slavery—it com- 
bines every grade of misery and darkness, and 
they are called upon by every thing that is dear, 
and holy to them as women and christians, to 
unite their efforts and their influence in eradi- 
cating it from our land. Unity and co-opera- 
tion will give strength to their hands, firmness 
to their purposes, and render their labors more 
interesting to themselves, as well as more use- 
ful to the cause of abolition. There must cer- 
tainly be a very great fault existent in the edu- 
cation of females, when they prefer assem- 
bling themselves together for the gratification 
of display and vanity, or the uneasy excite- 
ment of fashion and gaity, rather than for the 
noble purpose of alleviating the condition of 
helpless wretchedness. Will not the patriotic 
women of New England come forward and 
engage in this work of mercy? Will not Mrs. 
Ligourney,the friend of theGreek and the Indian 
_—and Mrs. Child, the spirited monitor of her 











a 
sex,be prevailed upon to lend their influence,and 
the talents which God has given them, to the ad. 
vancement of this cause? They cannot finda 
more noble and important theme, or a field 
where their labors will be more richly reward. 
ed to them, by consciousness of well doing. — 
Will they not lift up their voicesto arouse their 
country-women, to the appalling conviction 
that a million of their number are sunk down 
by barbarous oppression into a state of the low- 
est degradation, ignorance, and wretched- 
ness? Will not “Nora” and “Estella” endeav- 
orto touch the heart by the harrowing tale of 
real suffering, rather than the plaintive notes of 
pensive tenderness? Our sisters of Baltimore, 
too—have they sunk back into the sleep of le- 
thargy, from which they were once half 
awakened? Do they of North Carolina, again 
slumber? and have Ohio and Indiana, forgotten 
the high spirit that was kindling in their bosoms? 
We call upon them all to awaken !—to look at 
the spectacle that is before them! We point 
them to their insulted sex—to their sisters, sold 
at public auction ; driven out with the horse- 
whip to the labors of the field; scourged—fet- 
tered—and almost denied even the privilege of 
worshipping their Creator! and this, we reite- 
rate is slavery ! this is the slavery of the United 
States! this is the slavery for which they areall ia 
their measure accountable at the Bar of Heaven! 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 
The sun hath set in glory—and a fold 


| Of burnished purple lies upon the sky, 


Like the rich thought of some just parted joy 
Yet thrilling vividly around the heart. 
The year’s first sunset;—’tis most beautiful! 
Would it might be an augury of good 
To the fair land it shines on. But, alas! 
What may we hope of blessing for the head 
Of unrepenting guilt;—or, for the hand 
—Red with the stain of murder, full of wrong 
And foul oppression—shamelessly stretched out 
To scatter to the winds the solemn oaths 
Of broken treaty bands. The red man looks 
Across his fathers lands, and thinks how once 
They fed the white browed stranger, when he 
came 
With his weak hand to their low forrest hut, 
And they could well have crushed him. Now 
he seeks 

From the poor wasted remnant of their sons, 
To rend their last few acres,—Sacred spots 
Where the dead lie unsepulcred!—and drive 
The new ly blest ones from theirscarce found joys 
Of home and social love to be again 
Sad houseless wanderous! 

Years go circling by 
With all their rolling suns and changing scenes, 
In regular progression, and the slave 
Still bends his aching forehead to the toil 
That brings him no reward. Another year!— 
And still the christian loads his brother’s neck 
With the vile weight of fetters—tasks his arm 
And goads his sinews to their daily toil, 
With the keen lash, or, in the market place, 
Bids him be numbered with the brute and sold! 
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Another year! and shall that too go by 

And find his wrongs uncared for? Shall he still 

Groaw ’neath his lot till life at last goes out, 

And win no sympathy? Oh ye who love 

Your maker’s image, even in the Slave, 

Shake from your hearts all thoughts of selfishness, 

And with tears, prayers,and every energy, 

Stretched to its firmest purpose, in his cause, 

Cease not to plead, to struggle, to persuade, 

Till ye have won him back his longflost rights, 

Or your own hearts are slumbering in death. 
AGNES. 











Tihie Olio. 





It is not worth while to be mincing and nice, | 


or ambiguous in our expression. We never do 
justice to a human being until we acknowledge 
his equal rights, and rrex that the acknewl- 
edgement means what it says. To repeat that 
“of one flesh, God made all the nations of the 
earth,”’ is easily done, and the assertion is intrin- 
sically true—but it does not ensure practical 
results. If God be no respector of persons—if he 
encourages the approaches to his altar of the 
ebon son of Africa, upon equal terms with 
his white children, and they refuse a full, and 
equal participation in the facilities for thus ap- 
proaching, we scarcely need wonder that they 
excuse themselves for taking rights which they 
profess to esteem, comparatively, of little value. 

But there is no end of the contradictions, ab- 
surdities, and cruelties involved in, and emana- 
ting from, the prejudice of color—it is, of all 
prejudices, the most unreasoned. We heard a 
respectable colored man advance this sentiment 
in the audience of hundreds ; he said the slight- 
est consideration would establish in any mind 
by intuition, that there could not possibly be 
merit or demerit in the different shades—as no 
ene had any agency in producing,or even choos- 
ing, his own—he hence arrived at the unavoid- 
able conclusion, that those who permitted this 
prejudice to influence their actions, had a con- 
troversy—not with man—but with—Gop AL- 
MIGHTY.—G. U. BE. 

From the Liberator. 
THE BLACK AT CHURCH. 


God, is thy throne accessible to me— 

Me, of the Ethiop skin? may I draw near 
Thy sacred shrine, and humbly bend the knee 
While thy white worshippers are kneeling 

here? 


May I approach celestial purity, 
And not offend thee with my sable face? 
This company of saints, so fair to see, 
Behold! already, shrink from the disgrace! 


And in thine earthly courtsI’l] gladly bow 
Behind my fellow-worms, and be denied 
Communion with them, will my Lord allow 


That I may come and touch his bleeding side. 


In that blest fount have I an equal claim 
To bathe, with all who wear the stain of sin? 
Or, is salvation by another name 
Than thine? or, must the Ethiop change his 
skin? 


Thou art our Maker—and I fain would know 
If thou hast different seats prepared above, 
To which the master and the servant go 
To sing the praise of thine eternal love. 


There, will my buyer. urge the price of gold 


Which here, for this uncomely clay, he gave 
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That he my portion may allot, and hold 
In bondage still the trembling, helpless slave? 


Or will that dearer ransom, paid for all, 
A Saviour’s blood, impress me with the seal 
Of everlasting freedom from my thrall— 
Aad wash me white—and this crush’d spirit 
heal? 


Then, will I meekly bear these lingering pains, 
And suffer scorn, and be by man opprest, 
Ifat the grave I may put off my chains, 
And thou wilt take me where the weary rest. 
Newburyport. H. F. G. 
From the Liberator’ 
THE CHILD’S EVENING HYMN. 


Father, while the day-light dies, 
Hear our grateful voices rise: 
For the blessings that we share, 
For thy kindness and thy care, 
For the joy that fills our breaet, 
For the Jove that makes us blest, 
We thank thee, Father. 


For an earthly father’s arm, 

Shielding us from wrong and harm; 

Fora mother’s watchful cares, 

Mingled with her many prayers; 

For the happy kindred band, 

Midst whose peaceful links we stand, 
We bless thee, Father, 


Yet, while ’neath the evening skies, 

Thus we bid our thanks arise, 

Father! still we think of those, 

Who are bow’d with many woes; 

Whom no earthly parents’ arm 

Can protect from wrong and harm; 
The poor slaves, Father. 


Ah! while we are richly blest, 
They are wretched and distrest ! 
Outcasts in there native land, 
Crush’d beneath oppression’s hand, 
Scarcely knowing even thee, 
Mighty Lord of earth and sea ! 

Oh, save them, Father" 








Tonch the flinty hearts, that long 

Have remorseless done them wrong; 

Ope the eyes, that long have been 

Blind to every guilty scene; 

That the slave—a slave no more— 

Grateful thanks to thee mav pour, 

And bless thee, Father! 
E. M. C. 
When two human beings meet together, of 

what consequence isthe color of their skins to 
their mutual pleasure and satisfaction in conver- 
sation? If their minds be > can the 
pleasure of conversing with each other be eith- 
er increased” or diminished by the fact that one 
is black and the other white or yellow? The 
conversation of Tovussarnt LouveRTURE, 
was that of a gentleman and a philosopher, al- 
though his skin was as black as jet: And where 
was the white mao, in the days of ToussAInt, 
of liberal and uubiassed mind, who could not 
listen with delight to his conversation? He 
moved in no circle that did not reap instruction 
from his lips, He possesed genius, science, and 
eloquence; and there are thousands of his color 





who would display as much of these as he: did, 
if not depressed by the galling yoke of slavery, 
ithe misfortune of ignorance, or the equally 





|| malign force of pride and prejudice on the part 


’" of the whites.—.t/rican Sentinel. 
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Fiat Justitia Ruat Ceelum. 








No bye-paths lead further from ‘the .right 
road, than some of those which, at the beginning, 
appear to lie almost parallel with it.— Dillwyn. 


A PREMIUM FOR RICE. 


The sum of TWENTY DOLLARS will be 
given as a premium, over and above the market 
price, for Mive Casks of Fresh Rice, of a good 
quality, raised by Pree Labor, and deliverd in 
Philadelphia, to Caarnies Peirce, before the 
lst of September next. 1831.) 

The gentieman,.above named, is well known 
as a very respectable Grocer, in Philadelphia, 
who has for several years past, made it a particu- 
lar business to keep articles in his line that are 
exclusively the production of free labour. 


The premium, together with the market price, 


will be promptly paid, on the delivery of the 
Rice, accompanied by proper reference and vou- 
chers from some respectabie person who isknown 
in Philadelphia. . 
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PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
Vou: XII. 


The object and character of this work are 
well known. It has been published nearly ten 

ears, and circulates in all the States of this 

nion,in Canada, the West Indies, Europe,and 
Africa. It is exclusively devoted to the subject 
of the Abolition of Slavery, on the American 
Continent and Islands. 

Within a few years, the proprietor has trav- 
elled much. and had to depend somewhat upon 
the assistance of others to conduct the work.— 
He pledges himself, however, that the publica- 
tion shall not cease, but with the cessation of 
his natural life, provided, the public patronage, 
or the labor of his own hands, will furnish the 
means of issuing a single sheet per annum.— 
He further pledges himself, that the great fun- 
damental principles, hitherto advocated in this 
work, shall be steadily maintained. The course 
to be pursued,hereafter,will not materially vary 
from that which he marked out in the beginning. 





Thecorrupt sources of the horrible evil of || 


slavery shall be traced; this fatal gangrene up- 
on the body politic shall be probed; and the 
healing balsam will be applied when the putrid 
mass is removed. Every possible investigation 
will be made as to. the state of the slave-systeim, 
and what is doiug relative to its perpetuation or 
abolition, particularly, in the various parts of 
the United States and the West Indies. Every 
exertion will also be made to show what can be 
done, with propriety and safety, towards eradi- 
cating this enormous and increasing evil from 
the American soil. 
TERMS, OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

The work will, henceforth, be issued month- 
ly., It will be neatly printed, on fine paper, 
and folded in the octave, form, each number 
making sixteen large pages. 

The price of subscription will be One Dollar 
per anuum, always to be paid in advance. 

Subscribers who do not particulary specify 
the time they wish to receive the work, or no- 
tify the Editor of a desire to discontinue it be- 
fore the expiration of each current year, will be 
considered as en for the next succeeding 
one, and their bills. will be forwarded accor- 


dingly. 
‘to will be entitled to six copies for every 
five dollars remitted to the Editor, in current 








| money of the United States. 


All lettersand communications, intended for 
this office, must be addressed (free of expense) 
to BENJAMIN LUNDY, Washington, D.C. 

May, 1831. 
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